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PAGAN WISDOM ; CHRISTIAN INSPIRATION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 



Mr. Edwin Arnold, in the preface to his " Song Celestial "—a rendering in 
English verse of that portion of the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, which 
bears the name of the Bhagavad-Gita— quotes from Schlegel the following trib- 
ute to the author of what Mr. Arnold styles, and very properly, a "famous and 
marvelous poem : " " Thee, therefore, first, most holy prophet, interpreter of the 
Deity, by whatever name thou wast called among mortals, the author of this 
poem, by whose oracles the mind is rapt with ineffable delight to doctrines lofty, 
eternal and divine, — thee first, I say, I hail, and shall always worship at thy feet." 
Mr. Arnold, in approving this high eulogy, says that " so striking are some of the 
moralities here inculcated, and so close the parallelism — ofttimes actually verbal 
— between its teachings and those of the New Testament, that a controversy has 
arisen between Pundits and Missionaries on the point whether the author bor- 
rowed from Christian sources, or the Evangelists and Apostles from him." If, 
however, as Mr. Arnold himself admits, " the weight of evidence tends to place the 
composition" of this Indian epic " at about the third century after Christ," that 
fact alone settles the point as to the possibility, at least, of any borrowing from it 
by the writers of the New Testament. 



The somewhat extravagant tribute paid by Schlegel, and echoed by Lassen and 
by Arnold, to the unknown author of the Bhagavad-Gita, in particular, affords a 
suggestive example of the manner in which passages in pagan literature are 
viewed and commented on by those admirers of them who seem not to be aware 
of the indirect yet higher tribute they pay to the Christian Scriptures, when as 
proof of something " marvelous " in such pagan utterances they note their paral- 
lelism, " ofttimes actually verbal," with what the Christian sacred books contain. 
A question then arises as to the actual significance of such " parallelisms : " how 
they are to be accounted for ; how far, upon the one hand, they may imply a 
species of inspiration in such pagan writers themselves, and upon the other may 
lessen the force of that argument for biblical inspiration which founds upon the 
superhuman quality of biblical teaching. 



The fact of such parallelism is not only not to be disputed, but is in truth an 
exceedingly interesting one. It is by no means confined to the literature of any 
one pagan people, nor even to any one style of pagan authorship. One would 
hardly expect to find in the Boman poet, Lucretius, — so much an object of admi- 
ration, almost an authority, among the teachers of atheistic science, — what may 
parallel some of the striking sayings of our Lord himself. Yet a passage in 
Lucretius we find translated thus, in English prose : 

" He [some teacher referred to by him] understands by this that it is the vessel 
itself that causes the corruption, and all things put into it are thus defiled, how- 
ever good and salutary they may be before they are put in, i. e., the heart of man 
is to blame, not what nature gives it." 
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Says Jesus : " Not that which goeth into the mouth deflleth a man ; but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, this deflleth a man. For from within, out of 
the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts," etc. Parallelisms of a like nature in 
Cicero are abundant ; as thus : 

Cicero,— Fear is never a lasting teacher of duty. Paul, — For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear ; but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 
Cicero,— What a noble guardian of the "sheep is the wolf ! as the proverb goes. 
Jesus, — Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves. Cicero, — For while we are closed in these 
mortal frames, our bodies, we are bound down to a law of necessity, that obliges 
us with labor and pains to attend to the discharge of the several incumbent duties 
it requires. But our minds are of a heavenly original, descended from the bliss- 
ful seats above, thrust down and immersed into these gross habitations of the 
earth, a situation altogether unsuitable to a divine and eternal nature. Paul, — 
For verily in this [earthly house of our habitation] we groan, longing to be clothed 

upon with our habitation which is from heaven Not for that we would be 

unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swal- 
lowed up of life. Cicero, — While all other things are uncertain, evanescent, and 
ephemeral, virtue alone is fixed with deep roots ; it can neither be overthrown by 
any violence nor moved from its place. David, — The law of the Lord is perfect 

restoring [converting] the soul For he [that walketh not in the counsel of 

the wicked] shall be as a tree planted by the streams of waters, that bringeth forth 
its fruit in its season, whose leaf also doth not wither. 



Examples might be multiplied to almost any extent. Compare, for example, 
this of Lucretius: "For a slight breeze with its thin body moving, turns the 
mighty ship with its mighty carcass ; and one hand guides it, as it goes, by the 
merest touch, and twists the helm any way it pleases," with this of the Apostle 
James, " Behold also the ships, though they are so great, and are driven by rough 
winds, are yet turned about by a very small rudder, whither the impulse of the 
steersman willeth." 

Seneca's well-known saying : " I approve the better course, and follow the 
wcrse," is often compared with Paul's seventh of Bomans; while in Plato's 
Phsedo is a passage which places in the mouth of Socrates almost the exact words 
of the same apostle, where he says, " To die is gain." 



Of those passages in the legendary lives of Buddha which bear such a close 
resemblance to incidents of our Lord's infancy and youth, there is not space here 
to speak ; further than to say that partly they are, it should seem, to be accounted 
for upon principles of historical interpretation to be noticed directly, and partly 
are fragments of the Gospel narrative interwoven with Buddhistic legend. Of 
sayings of Buddha himself examples may be given whose parallels in our own 
Scriptures scarcely need be pointed out. 

Buddha, — If a fool be associated with a wise "man even all his life, he will 
perceive the truth as little as a spoon perceives the taste of soup. Solomon, — 
Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle among bruised corn, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him. Buddha, — Do not have evil-doers 
for friends ; do not have low people for friends ; have virtuous people for friends ; 
have for friends the best of men. Paul, — Be not deceived. Evil company doth 
corrupt good manners [in the margin, Evil companionships corrupt good morals]. 
Buddha,— If one man conquer in battle a thousand times thousand men, and if 
another conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors. Solomon, — He that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city. Buddha, — If a man 
offend a harmless, pure and innocent person, the evil falls back upon that fool, 
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like light dust thrown up against the wind. Jesus,— (In language far more 
intense) Whoso shall cause one of these little ones that believe in me to stumble, 
it is profitable for him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea. Buddha, — Not in the sky, 
not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is 
there a known spot in the whole world where a man can be free from an evil 
deed. Amos, — Though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search 
and take them out thence ; and though they be hid from my sight in the bottom 
of the sea, thence will I command the serpent and he shall bite them. 



A passage in the Bhagavad-Gita bears a striking resemblance to that in Ex- 
odus (xxxiii., 18), where Moses asks of God, " Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory." 
Arjuna thus prays to Krishna, the deity with whom he is having communion. 
The translation is Arnold's : 

"Fain would I see, 
As Thou thyself deelar'st it, Sovereign Lord! 
The likeness of that glory of Thy Form 
Wholly revealed. O Thou Divinest One! 
If this can be, if I can bear the sight, 
Make thyself visible, Lord of all prayers ! 
Show me thy very self, the Eternal God." 

To this Krishna replies : 

" Gaze, then, thou Son of Pritha! I manifest for thee 
Those hundred thousand thousand shapes that clothe my mystery: 
I show thee all my semblances, infinite, rich, divine, 
My changeful hues, my countless forms. See ! in this face of mine, 
Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, Aswins, and Maruts: see 
Wonders unnumbered, Indian Prince! revealed to none save thee." 

What follows is marvelous as a work of the inventive imagination, investing 
deity with a throng of attributes, forms, personalities and manifestations, sub- 
lime, or beautiful, or terrible ; yet while the two passages are in general so strik- 
ingly similar, that in the Gita, as a whole, bears no comparison with the simple 
sublimity of the narrative in Exodus, where Jehovah declares himself " the Lord, 
the Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy and truth : keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin ; and that will by no means clear the guilty." 



This last of the parallelisms we are studying brings forward the question, 
How is it that in the inventions of pagan legend and poetry incidents appear so 
similar to some that are matter of historical record in inspired Scripture ? There 
may be nothing more strange in the fact that legend sometimes repeats history, 
than in the other fact that history so often repeats itself. Like causes, in that 
course of events of which history is the record, produce like effects. Since human 
nature is always essentially the same, no one ought to be surprised that the story 
of human life in one chapter of it reads so much like what is written in another. 
For a like reason that which is invented as history, will be suggested in more or 
less of its incidents by a law in the human consciousness corresponding to this 
law in the order of events in human experience. Unless the legend as related is 
altogether beyond the range of probability, a mere tissue of extravagances, it must 
of necessity be more or less like what occurs in actual experience, and will read 
like history because it is like history. So when we find the poet of the Bhavagad- 
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Gita represent his hero as asking for some visible manifestation of that divine 
mystery toward which the human soul so often turns with curiosity, if not with 
spiritual yearning, it is an invention grounded in a principle of human nature 
itself. Is it, then, surprising that in the history of man's life in the world an 
incident of this kind should have actually occurred ? And again, is it surprising 
that there should have been in the early life of Jesus and of Buddha actual inci- 
dents having a strong resemblance to each other ; or that so far as the lives of the 
founder of Buddhism are mere legend, the invention of their authors should at 
times parallel the real history of the Founder of Christianity? Prophecies of 
either evil or good to follow an expected birth are among the common incidents of 
mythology ; should those which are said to have announced the career of Buddha 
be thought more difficult of invention than those which mythology records of 
CEdipus and of Paris ? That, in view of such predictions, the legend should de- 
scribe the sensation made by the birth itself, and the coming of merchant-men and 
others from far countries, bringing rich gifts, is entirely natural. That among 
these strangers should be one " gray-haired saint, Asita," moved by enthusiasm 
to some act like what is recorded of the aged Simeon, in the Gospel, is equally 
natural. The invention of those who wrote the legend wrought by a law in itself 
not unlike that other law which controls events in human experience. One has 
but to realize that, in the later contact of Christianity with Buddhism, occurring 
as is quite certain in the apostolic period itself, opportunity offered, and it is 
easy to see how with only a little of borrowing from the Christian history, the 
Buddhistic story should be made to wear precisely the dress which, of late years, 
has been thought to entitle it to a like credence and respect ; or even, strangely 
enough, to have been the source upon which the authors of the Gospels drew for 
the incidents in question. 



Other of the parallelisms noted above suggest a different line of remark. The 
correspondences between religions in their teachings as respects precept and the 
laws of good living, or even upon topics more profound, may be accounted for 
without any admission of equality in the religions themselves, or in the authority 
by which their great teachers command the reverence of mankind. Of course, no 
one doubts that among pagan peoples have arisen men of a very superior order of 
mind and character both. Those conditions in the life of a people which develop 
amongst them what are called great men, may exist under pagan auspices as well 
as under those which are Christian. Now, truth is one, and morality is one. Can 
any one think it strange that men of like intellectual stature should send their 
keen vision over a like field of survey, or that on that field they should see and 
report in many instances the very same things? When two minds of like grasp, 
in dealing with truth more or less fundamental, have the same thought upon the 
same theme, is it unaccountable that even their very language becomes in a 
degree identical ? A thought, clearly conceived, demands for expression an em- 
bodiment in language that belongs to it almost in the same way as a human body 
belongs to a human soul. 

What, then, is the real force of that argument for Scripture inspiration which 
builds upon the superiority of its teachings ? To this it may be answered, first, 
that it is altogether a mistaken view of Scripture inspiration to represent it as im- 
plying that the inspired man will always have thoughts such as no other man ever 
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had ; or that a collection of inspired books will differ at every point from all ot] ier 
books that were ever written. Upon the contrary, a true inspiration would often 
prompt the writer in an utterance of those things which, just because they are so 
essential, are sure to be more or less familiar, one might almost say common- 
place. So far as such writings are a revelation, they may be expected to deal with 
many things which are out of the range of unaided human conceptions ; as, in 
fact, in the course of these studies we have found to be the case in such instances 
as the idea of God, the idea of evil, the idea of redemption, the idea of incarna- 
tion, and the idea of a future life. It is the peculiar glory of the Bible as a reve- 
lation that on all these great matters it has filled with light the world which 
pagan teaching, after all it could do, had left still shrouded in the blackness of 
darkness. But in its whole character as an inspired book, adapted with infinite 
wisdom to all the needs of humanity, the Bible should be expected to Include 
many things which wise teachers have taught elsewhere, and perhaps before. 



In the second place, the superiority of the Christian Scriptures, at the point 
of view now especially considered, is shown in this : That while pagan religions, 
or pagan philosophies, in their preceptive and other teaching, are each character- 
ized by some one, or at most a few sound principles, these being often carried to 
a point of hurtful exaggeration, the Bible, and the religion founded upon it, are 
comprehensive of all such principles, stating each with truth and due balance, and 
adjusting all in right proportions. We may name that dualism of the Avestan 
religion, which in the Bible appears as a true and rational setting forth of the 
good and evil of the universe, each represented by one mighty personality, God 
and satan, with God alone as divine and self-existent, each having its own array 
of subordinate " principalities and powers," each comprehending a system of 
great forces between which in the nature of things there must be perpetual war 
till the right at last triumphs. Or we may name the stoicism of the Indian rel- 
igions, which in Christianity is that " patient endurance " which does not go out 
of its way to invent torturing ascetic observances, yet bravely faces all of trial or 
burden-bearing which is in the way of a Christian man's duty. Again, that rev- 
erence for parents and ancestors upon which the great Chinese teacher founded 
his whole system, yet which in the exaggerated form he gave it, grew into a de- 
grading idolatry, in the Bible is set forth as one element among many in a per- 
fect character ; radiant among the virtues, indeed, yet simply one star in the con- 
stellation of such, not the very sun of the moral heavens. We may name, too, 
that idea of a divinity in nature seen in nature religions, and grounded in that truth 
of the divine omnipresence, and omnipotence, which the Christian Scriptures make 
clear, yet reveal it as still consisting, however mysteriously, with the divine per- 
sonality. And again the monotheism of the religion of Mohammed. Or, if we 
speak distinctively of pagan philosophy Solomon exalts wisdom as much as does 
Plato, while the Bible is as clear and emphatic as to the folly of wrong-doing as is 
either Plato or Buddha ; yet what motives to piety and to virtue does the Bible urge, 
of which neither Buddha nor Plato ever dreamed ! Plato, as ex- President Wool- 
sey justly says, " made virtue consist in this : That the faculties of the soul 
respectively perform their parts, and are all obedient to the reason." This also 
the Bible teaches and maintains — yet how much more ! There is a sense in which 
all true and sound pagan precepts and teachings are in Christianity, yet each in 
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due measure and proportion, with right adjustments in each case to what is no 
less true ; while additional to them all are " precept upon precept, line upon line," 
with vast discoveries of truth and reality, 

"Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man." 



We conclude that while pagan wisdom is such as the human intelligence is of 
itself equal to, and is accounted for by what we know of man and his capacities, 
the Bible, as a book, and in the nature of its contents, is rationally accounted for 
only upon the theory of a divine inspiration. 



A BOOK-STUDY: FIRST AND SECOND SAMUEL. 

By the Editor. 



I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

1. The " general remarks " of the three preceding " Studies " are applicable to 
this "Study," viz., (1) it is intended for students who need and feel their need 
of help ; (2) it furnishes an order of work, not an order for presenting the results 
of work ; (3) it calls for more work than some may desire to do, and perhaps for 
work in which some may not be interested ; (4) the helps to be used are few, the 
aim being to incite the student to do his own work ; (5) the Revised Version 
should be used exclusively, except for comparison ; (6) in all the work done, there 
should be an effort to secure a clear and well-defined idea of the purpose of the 
writer and compiler ; (7) it is necessary to remember the time in which the events 
we study were transacted; (8) textual difficulties. may be studied to advantage 
only by those who have a knowledge of Hebrew, still a good commentary (Kirk- 
patrick's) will give sufficient aid for most readers; (9) a map is an indispensable 
companion in work of this character; (10) it is necessary to a clear and correct 
understanding of what we read that we have as definitely in mind as possible the 
historical stand-point of the writer, speaker, or actor; (11) the work of Higher 
Criticism includes the consideration of the name, divisions, sources, history, 
author, and date of a given book, and every true Bible-student is a higher critic; 
(12) a knowledge of the principles of Hebrew poetry is essential for the correct 
understanding of a very large portion of the Old Testament; (13) a book of the 
Bible is not to be regarded with suspicion, if after close investigation it turns out 
to be the work of a compiler using the material of many authors, rather than the 
work of a single author; (14) we should be yerse-students, and ftoofc-students, but, 
above all, students of the Bible as a whole. 

2. Partly because of a lack of space, and partly because the " Studies " have 
already far exceeded in detail the original design, the topic considering the more 
important textual difficulties will be omitted. 

3. Various methods have been employed in the work of solving the historical 
difficulties of the Bible. That one, perhaps, which is most commonly employed 
is the following : (1) Understand, from the outstart, that the difficulty must be re- 
moved, and study each of the apparently inconsistent accounts with this in mind ; 
(2) ignore, so far as your conscience will allow, the difficulties in the case ; (3) 



